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Tne Chicago Court House continues to furnish opportunities 
for embarrrassment and controversy to those who are in charge 
of it, and for amusement to the rest of the world, or to so much 
of it as has its attention called to the building. The difficult 
question, how a court house should be built with half a dome, 
having been decided at last by suppressing the dome altogether ; 
the other question, whether the two halves of a building may be 
built of different kinds of stone under a contract that requires 
them to be of the same design, having been determined in the 
affirmative, and the correlative one, whether one half of it may 
be a story higher than its fellow, in the negative (we believe) ; 
and the architect of the city half having been turned adrift with 
his plans, leaving the field in possession of the county architect 
and his, —there has been an end of architectural controversy, 
so far as appears, until it has come to the point of deciding what 
shall be done with the connecting wing in which the two halves 
unite. For the solution of this difficulty a conterence of the 
city and county commissions was lately held, at which Mr. Egan, 
the architect of the county and designer of the building, sub- 
mitted his plan for the “rotunda embellished with a triumphal 
arch,” which is to be the connecting feature, and urged that a 
compromise in the matter of the stone was really necessary at 
this point, proposing that neither of the two discordant stones of 
which the halves are built should be employed in the arch, but 
that some kind of marble should be used instead. Thereupon 
an order was passed that Mr. Egan, on the part of the county, 
and Mr. Cleveland, the superintendent of buildings, who is in 
charge of the city’s half, should prepare a design for the con- 
necting arches, leaving off the fourth story over the arch and 
the balustrade over the roof; but no comfort was given to the 
architect on the subject of his chief perplexity, in spite of his 
protest, which does not sound unreasonable, that “it would 


never do to have one half of the arch built of white and the | 


other of black stone.” 





Tue new Brooklyn, or King’s County, jail is another build- 
ing that was born to a stormy life. It is a year and more since, 
after a tempestuous scene among the board of supervisors, Mr. 
Mundell was chosen architect for the jail, and his plans adopted, 
with the stipulation that the jail should not cost more than 
three hundred thousand dollars. But in the mean time, under 
the pressure of hard times, and in the interest of a becoming 
economy, it has been decided that only half a jail shall be built 
for the present; and the architect has accordingly carried out 
his plans so far that the contracts for a single wing have been 
executed, and the work is to begin at once. This, however, is 
but the signal for treble thunders of the war that for a space did 
fail, and the people of Brooklyn are in hot anger at discover- 
ing that the one wing to which their wise economy restricts 
them will cost about five sixths of their original allowance, the 
contracts awarded at the outset amounting to $238,700. This 
anger was reinforced by the fury of disappointed contractors 
when it appeared that some discrimination had been made 
among them, and that the contracts had not been given to the 
lowest bidders. On the strength of this there are threats of an 
injunction to restrain the supervisors from carrying out their 
contract, and even of an effort to throw over Mr. Mundell’s 
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plan at this late day, and procure a cheaper one by competition. 
It would not be surprising, nevertheless, if the storm should 
gradually subside, as such storms usually do, and the supervisors 
should have their way. ; 


Tue points made in favor of the successful contractors were 
that they were King’s County men, and men who, being known 
to be responsible, could be trusted to do thorough work. This 
spirit of condensed patriotism was so active that it was made a 
condition of all the bids for stonework that the cutting should 
be done in Brooklyn, though it was known that the cost of the 
work would be thereby increased, and in the face of consider- 
able opposition on that account. No heed was paid to the ar- 
gument of one of the supervisors, who urged discreetly that if 
the successful contractor should choose to disregard the stipula- 
tion, there would be no efficient remedy, since the county could 
only resort to an injunction, or to a suit for damages; for an in- 
junction could only injure the county by delaying the work, 
while if the county suffered no loss by having the cutting done 
outside, there would be no damages to recover. In view of a 
petition from two hundred or more stone-cutters of Brooklyn, 
asking that the stonework should be given only to Brooklyn 
men, which petition was presented by the mover of the restric- 
tion, the true inwardness of the action hardly needed the illus- 


| tration of a member who protested against making political cap- 


ital out of the business. 


Tue students and graduates of the architectural department 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have tormed a 
society calling themselves the Architectural Association of the 
institute, of which one of the objects is of interest to the pro- 
fession at large. ‘They propose to “ establish a bureau for the 
purpose of obtaining employment for past members of the de- 
partment, which shall keep a list of names and residences of all 
members of the association, also the year in which they left the 
department ; and which shall upon application furnish all archi- 
tects with the names and addresses of unemployed draughtsmen 
in their neighborhood. This industrial bureau shall be thrown 
open to draughtsmen not otherwise connected with this associa- 
tion, on payment of suitable fees.” Such a bureau, if well con- 
ducted, may be of great use both to architects and to draughtsmen. 
An architect’s business is fluctuating: when work presses he is 
glad of an opportunity to increase his force, and when work fails 
he has to cut it down. Every office therefore wants, besides its 
permanent draughtsmen, others on whom it can call at short 
notice in time of need. In busy seasons there is much passing 
and repassing of draughtsmen from office to office as there is 
pressure of work in one or another, and a bureau where at any 
time information can be got of those who are ready for employ- 
ment ought to be very serviceable. In the preliminary circular 
sent out it is queried whether the bureau should assume to re- 
commend candidates or guarantee their claims, or should only 
make them known. Undoubtedly such a guaranty would be of 
considerable importance if it were practicable to give it. This, 
however, is a question of administration. If this were not prac- 
ticable, — and we should think it would be difficult, — a concise 
record of every man’s experience, of the study he had gone 
through, and the architects with whom he had worked, would 
still be valuable. 





AT the time of the English Congress of Architects last sum- 
mer, Mr. Burges sent to the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, under whose direction the Congress was held, 
a series of questions of every-day importance concerning archi- 
tectural practice which he proposed for discussion at'the Con- 
gress. ‘They were received too late, the authorities said, to be 
considered in the scheme of the debates of the Congress, but a 
few weeks ago the Council of the Institute sent Mr. Burges a 
series of answers to the questions for his personal satisfaction. 
The satisfaction seems not to have been complete, however, for 
he wrote to the Secretary of the Institute for further explana- 
tion of one or two of them, with the inquiry whether he was 
at liberty to publish the answers of the Council. How far 
the patience of the Council had been taxed we do not know, 
but there is a rather crisp ring in their answer, that they have 
nothing to add to what they have said, which in their opinion 
has sufficiently dealt with the questions, and that their answers 
are confidential. Mr. Burges, thereupon, publishes in the 
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Architect his list of innocent-looking queries, with a correspond- 
ing blank column for answers, but simply marked “confidential.” 


them wages which the condition of business would not allow, 


| found themselves obliged to yield, would have made other unions 


The queries are of a kind to stimulate curiosity — and appar- | 


ently most natural. They include inquiries about the number 


of sets of tracings which an architect is to furnish and who shall | 


bear the cost of duplicates, the rule of practice propounded by 
the Institute being that the architect is expected to provide one 
set, which presumably goes to the builder. More searching, 
probably, are the inquiries whether it is professional for an ar- 
chitect to advertise ; whether he should apply for work or offer 
his services to people not his personal friends; and whether he 
should share in the profits of any trading firm in which his name 
did not appear. It is possible that Mr. Burges, whose ideas of 
practice are more uncompromising than those of some of his 
fellows, intended his questions as an irritant to his less sensitive 
brethren; at least we may guess that a plain public declaration 
from the council concerning some of the queries, especially that 
which refers to drumming for work, would have touched men 
who are of standing in the Institute. Nevertheless the disin- 
terested outsider does not read the list of questions without a 
feeling of disappointment at seeing that the answers are left 
blank. ‘They are questions on which an authoritative declara- 
tion is desirable. The Institute may reasonably prefer to choose 
its own time and manner of making known its doctrine, but a 
firm statement from the men of strong position in the profession 
everywhere might do much good to the weaker brethren. 





InaBitity to realize the burdens of their employers appar- 
ently keeps the workingmen of England still busy with strikes. 
The Oldham strikes, which we mentioned not long ago, have 
ended with the yielding of the men; but the continued depres- 
sion in business in England, and the consequently continued fall- 
ing of prices, makes the cutting down of wages go on in one trade 
after another, and this the men bitterly resist at every turn. A 
reduction among the masons at Sheffield has brought on a gen- 
eral strike among them. A similar reduction among the journey- 
men carpenters has been announced, of which the result is not 
yet known. A general lowering of wages in all branches of the 


engineering and shipbuilding trades in Liverpool is expected, | 


and will doubtless be contested also. But the chief struggle is 
preparing among the coal and iron trades. The mine-owners in 
South Yorkshire and the adjacent part of Derbyshire have given 
notice of a reduction of wages, which has been resisted by all the 
lodges of the miners’ union. It is understood that the owners 
in West Yorkshire will follow the example of those in the south, 
and the men have already entered into an agreement with their 
fellows to unite in resisting the reduction in both districts. 
This, it is said, will at once throw from eighty to a hundred 
thousand hands out of work. At the same time the London as- 
sociation of the Iron Trades’ Employers has given notice that 
they must henceforth insist on either an increase in the regular 
number of hours’ work per week or a reduction in the pay of 
the men. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has deter- 
mined to resist the demands of the employers, and if the demand 
is not withdrawn a general strike is expected. The society is 
said to be the strongest trades-union in the kingdom, and to have 
a million and a quarter of dollars in its treasury. A strike by 
them would throw out forty thousand skilled workmen and a 
much larger number of unskilled hands. 


Ir looks as if the battle so portended were likely to be one of 
the severest of the labor war. However it may end, it can hardly 
be other than disastrous. The iron trades in Great Britain are 
now in an exceptionally critical condition, owing to the success- 
ful competition of other countries, particularly of the United 
States, and the coal trades necessarily suffer with them. If the 
men succeed in the struggle in either trade, — or in both, for it 
is likely that they will succeed or fail together, — they will suc- 
ceed in adding a heavy load to an industry that already shows 
symptoms of paralysis. If they fail, they will still have done by 
forced stoppage an injury to their employers of which they must 
themselves feel the burden ; but they will waste a great part of 
their own strength in the conflict, for they will probably not 
give up early. The funds which they have laid up for the re- 
lief of the disabled among them, or of the families of those who 
die, will be eaten up very fast, and in spite of this the hardships 
which it was their purpose to avoid will have been increased. 
It might have been hoped that the fortune of the Oldham 
strikers, who, having in a few weeks spent more than a quarter 
of a million dollars in the effort to force their employers to pay 








slow to follow their example. But there is not much hope of 
avoiding the waste and injury of strikes so long as workingmen 
are taught or allowed to look upon every diminution of wages 
as an oppression. ‘Their greatest benefactor just now would be 
he who should teach them that no class in a community can ex- 
pect to be exempt from the suffering and loss of a period of 
general adversity, and that to strive against such loss with vio- 
lence is to kick against the pricks; and should moreover lead 
them to look for comfort in the doctrine that even a fall of 
wages does not necessarily mean a loss of comfort when the cost 
of living goes down with them. 


s 
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A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT SOME OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. 


iI, 











Tne facades serving as entrances to the portions of the Exposi- 
tion assigned to the different nations, as well as the French buildings 
they face, are only seen when you get into one of the courts, or 
spaces left between the galleries of the temporary building of the Ex- 
position. Indeed, as must always be the case with a gridiron plan, 
one gallery or row of buildings hides all behind it, so that in any 
general view, only the outside rows can be seen. In the case of the 
Exposition building too, outside of the outer rows of buildings or 
galleries, on the land side, stand a number of more or less neat tem- 
porary wooden sheds. These are used for a variety of purposes: 
ticket offices, Bath-chair stands, and so on. Close outside of these 
again is a high open picket fence. So that I cannot recollect ever 
seeing the temporary buildings of the Exposition at all, from the 
land side. But the river front is in full view from the Trocadéro, 
and from all along on the heights adjacent. The building, or build- 
ings, so seen, strack me as very far from pleasing or fine. An at- 
tempt at architectural effect is made by raising domes at the cor- 
ners of the facades and in the middle. On the whole I am not 
sure that they are not the most frightful things — though with a kind 
of harmless frightfulness — that I have ever seen. They are a most 
valuable lesson on the difference between what may look well on 
paper and what looks well when carried into execution, and also as 
to the difference which the material makes in the carrying out of a 
design. These domes are seemingly square on plan, and on each 
side of the square is carried up, in a semicircular gable, one of the 
four sides of the rather low square tower on which the dome rests. 
The bases of the gables. and the base of the dome are on the same 
level, but the curve of the dome is such as to make it rise above the 
gables a little and show that a dome is intended. As the gables are 
glass, and the dome is covered with painted sheet iron, or what looks 
like it, and as you look straight through the gables and cannot see 
that there is anything there but air, or a few bars and some dirty 
glass, the domes, after four quarters are cut out by the gables, look 
heavy and clumsy, but yet supported on nothing in particular. As 
to shape and color they are like those pieces of wet sail-cloth that 
are sometimes seen pegged down over cocks of hay to keep the 
rain off. The middle dome has a variety of curves and turns and a 
considerable amount of painted adornments and gilding, besides its 
size, to distinguish it above its brethren at the corners. But, some- 
how, I think it is a greater failure than they are; it tries so much 
harder to produce some kind of an effect, while they are so con- 
tented with their ugliness, and unconscious of it, as to be rather 
respectable. These not very happy pieces of architectural design 
ought to be very happily designed indeed, to excuse their existence, 
for they are of no apparent use whatever, but are seemingly built 
only for beauty’s sake, only for appearance, and to satisfy a sort of 
conventional notion of what would be proper. They have, however, 
a value as warnings, and show that where to the vlass shed, of which 
the Sydenham Palace is so pretty an example, is added the opaque 
roof necessary in most climates, a problem is presented which has 
not been thoroughly thought out. 

The principal galleries of the temporary exhibition building run 
at right angles to the river, and if we consider them as answer- 
ing to the bars of a gridiron, then the long and more spacious gal- 
lery along the bank of the river, which connects the ends of the gal- 
leries at right angles to it together, and another similar gallery con- 
necting the other ends of these galleries on the land side, may be 
compared to the end pieces of the gridiron which connect the bars 
together; and the bridge over the Seine thus answers to the handle of 
the gridiron in its position. Of this bridge, which is on a level with 
the terrace on which you come out from the temporary building, 
and on a level with the garden immediately on the other side of the 
river, one is, in crossing it, scarcely conscious. It is so broad, so 
adorned with flowering shrubs, that you may cross and recross it a 
dozen times without being aware that the Seine and a broad road- 
way along its bank are passing beneath you. This is all the more 
the case both because your attention is more or less distracted by 
the people about you, and because a happy art has succeeded in so 
combining what really lies on two sides of the river that you have 
no feeling that the thing is in two parts. It is still always one whole, 
and if you are recalled to the existence of the river, it seems a 
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charming addition to that whole. It does not injure, it helps, its 
oneness. 

As you come out on the terrace, and cross the bridge, you find 
immediately facing you, and throned upon the heights, the Troca- 
déro building, —the building which is to remain the permanent 
record and monument of the Exposition. And out of the middle of the 
building leaps a river, falling first in one broad sheet over the face of 
a great dark archway behind it, and then leaping in cascades from 
one broad marble basin to another, coming full face down toward 
you, to be caught together, just opposite the end of the bridge you 
are crossing, in a great lake-like marble basin, begirt with colossal 
bronzes and statues in marble, while within the basin grow water lilies 
and other aquatic plants, and around the whole ciicles a broad belt 
of flowers of every imaginable hue. From each side of this central 
building, on the heights above, extend arm-like wings, something like 
the colonnades which enclose the piazza of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
They are in plan a quarter circle. They are alike in design and are 
finished each with a sort of pavilion of very pleasing proportions. 
The central building, with these enclosing arms, thus forms a back- 
ground and finish to the garden beneath them. The central building 
itself rounds out toward the garden like a vast apse; a continuous 
colonnade is carried around the garden side of this building and its 
arm-like wings. This colonnade wakes a delightful promenade, with 
all Paris lying at your feet. Flights of steps lead down from its 
level, starting on each side of the central building, meeting in the 
middle lower down, and then dividing again. And so on, passing 
from terrace to terrace, they lead down, between lines of fountains 
and flowers, on each side of the tiers of cascades already spoken of. 
All this is beautifully planned. There is ove level where the terraced 
way passes behind the ‘* Nappe,” as it is called, or sheet of water 
which forms the first waterfall. It is here that the large arch, al- 
ready spoken of, shows behind the water, and by its semi-obscurity, 
in contrast with the flashing lights of the water falling over it, sets 
off the latter with great effect. 

On each side of the garden, on lower levels than the central build- 
ing and its wings, are clustered, in all sorts of picturesque ways, the 
Chinese pagodas, Japanese tea houses, Turkish, Moorish, Tunisian, 
Algerian. and other bazaars and pavilions. Some of these are very 
pretty. The Chinese building is enchanting at a little distance, and 
the interior of the Japanese cottage is a delicious bit for closer in- 
spection. On the whole, there is such a motley lot of these build- 
ings and they encroach so upon the garden in spite of an evident 
effort to keep them back, that they rather injure the general effect. 
But then these are temporary buildings to be cleared away when 
the Exposition is over; and the Exposition, while it lasts, lends 
them an interest which more than compensates for their injury to 
the general effect by their presence. Passing round by these you 
find again, amongst and behind them, all sorts of pretty gardening 
devices, for all of which places have been provided in the general 
plan, and which, therefore, form a part of the general architectural 
result and the pleasure which the architects have planned for you. 
There is rock-work which is artistic, not only because it is so natural 
looking as to deceive, but because it is really beautiful in itself. It 
is also on such a grand scale that you find yourself brought up against 
precipices, moss-overgrown and dripping here and there in the most 
natural manner. These precipices deftly mask the high bluffs of the 
Trocadéro, and mark the limits of the Exposition grounds in those 
directions. Or, again, you can descend into caves and wander through 
labyrinths which seem under the sea; and you can see the fish swim- 
ming about over your head or on either side of you. Invisible 
walls of plate-glass divide you from the waters, and being inserted 
in openings in the rock-work in every direction around you, some 
being at a distance and seen through other openings, it is difficult to 
tell when the water is near and when far from you, and you seem to 
be walking through the water itself, as in a dream, or as in one of 
Jules Verne’s fanciful stories. These pleasant fancivs put you in 
good humor and dispose you to be pleased with the more serious ar- 
chitecture to which they form an adjunct. You can go around by 
these features of the grounds and by little ponds with islands and 
boats, and through rustic vine-clad arbors, and actually up a ravine, 
all made, and all made in a few weeks, but which it is difficult to be- 
lieve not the handy-work of nature. Or you can pass by winding 
walks through lines of laurels and flowering shrubs. Or you can 
mount by the easy and beautifully managed flights of steps which 
lead up through the middle of the garden. So, by a variety of ways 
you can reach the encircling arcades, whence you can look back bn all 
you have passed through, and on the magnificent prospect beyond, 
and count the domes and towers and splendid monuments rising from 
every part of a great and beautiful city which has aimed to add, in 
the permanent building of the Exposition, another to her many noble 
monuments. From the level of these arcades you enter the principal 
floor of the permanent building. Arrived here you can visit the 
building, which contains a large hall or theatre for official ceremonies, 
assemblies, concerts, ete., and long galleries for the display of sculpt- 
ures, pictures, and other works of art and trophies of industry, to 
which it may be desired to give a permanent place after the Exposi- 
tion is over. After visiting the building, if you do not care to@eturn 
as you came, you can pass directly through it, threading a wide mar- 
ble-paved, many-columned vestibule, and so out on the Trocadéro 
side, leaving the building and the Exposition behind you, and by a de- 
tour find your back to Paris. Or, of course, if you prefer, you can visit 








the Exposition in the reverse order. You can go to the Trocadéro 
and enter by the grand entrance to the permanent building in its 
west front, which faces away from Paris. If you enter in this way, 
as the spacious and handsome vestibule forms the whole lower story 
of this part of the building, you can pass directly through it, and on 
coming out on the galleries or open colonnades, carried along the gar- 
den side of the building and its projecting wings, you at once have 
spread out below you the view just spoken of, of the Exposition 
grounds, the other Exposition buildings, and, beyond, the city of Paris, 
stretching in every direction. It is a magnificent coup d’eil! It 
will at once be seen that the site and the use that has been made 
of it, the architectural plan, in short, affords a choice of the two 
kinds of pleasure. You can pass from the particular to the general, 
or from the general to the particular. You can have the coup d'eil 
last or first. All this has evidently been studied, all these effects 
thought of, and it seems to me that the plan is worthy of the site; 
and that, as far as plan goes — and that is very far— the architects 
are deserving of the very highest praise. 





AN ATTEMPTED RESTORATION 
TEMPLE. 


{We translate from the Encyclop*die d’ Architecture the following memoir read at the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, December 28, 1877.] 


OF A HYPETHRAL 


I. 


WHEN we attentively examine the plan, section, and elevation 
of most of the peripteral temples, what we at once notice is the 
striking unity with which the different parts were put together. 
Not the slightest break nor the least constructional sign leads one 
to imagine that these buildings could ever have been other than rec- 
tangular naves whose roofs must have been continuous. 

The mere consideration of the importance of the temples in the 
Greek cities, of the forethought that chose for them positions which 
brought them at once into full view, so that the whole length of the 
roof was visible, is enough to set aside once for all the hypothesis of 
a gap in the roof, whose effect would have been to interrupt the 
harmony of the lines of the temple, and to produce a broken sky- 
line, apparently indicating the joining together of several buildings. 

Upon this point antique representations justify our position. 
Numerous bas-reliefs (of somewhat late date, it is true) show tem- 
ples whose roofs are unbroken. Various medals give us information 
which is no less precise. Thus, an Athenian bronze of the impe- 
rial epoch represents the Parthenon covered with an entirely un- 
broken roof. These reasons are enough to limit the means of light- 
ing which we wish to establish to this first condition of preserving 
without interruption the continuity of the lines of the temple roof. 

If we enter the temple we notice at once in the background of 
the cella the chryselephantine statue of the god. This colossus is 
composed of all kinds of precious material, a multitude of small 
pieces joined with infinite art. Certain precautions which writers 
have made known to us are necessary to ensure its preservation. 
To prevent its swelling or shrinking it must be withdrawn from the 
too direct action of atmospheric influences. A ray of sunlight, a few 
drops of rain, would soon make it come to pieces. 

Before the statue of the god are gathered works of art; pictures, 
statues, furniture, hangings, utensils of gold or silver, encumber the 
central aisle of the temple. The visitor can hardly find passage 
among these accumulated riches. ‘There, too, the sun and the rain 
would do irreparable damage if one were awkward enough to give 
them access to the cella. ‘There is then no doubt that the openings 
which admit light should be so arranged that the objects stored in 
the temple should be sheltered from sunlight and rainfall. Do we 
not know, moreover, that the part of these edifices where the pub- 
lie treasure was sometimes kept was habitable ? Plutarch informs us 
of this curious fact by showing to us Demetrius Poliorcetes lodging 
his courtesans in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon. 

To the restrictions imposed by material exigencivs are to be added 
the conditions which artistic necessity dictates. The central part of 
the temple, completely surrounded by columns, is in shadow [See 
Iliustrations]. Now on festival days the crowd saw the statue of the 
god through the open door of the cella. Is it possible that their eyes, 
prepared for the greatness of the spectacle by the cleverly managed 
transition from the outside light to the halt light of the porticos, 
should find beyond the pronaos only this same dazzling out-door 
light? Wedo not believe it. We shall misconceive the genius of 
the Greek architects if we do not see that the veil of shadow spread 
between the god and his adorers should be the preparation for an 
illumination in some sort artificial, which should oppose the softness 
and richness of its effects to the crudity and violence of the external 
light. Such seem to us to be the complex conditions, apparently 
contradictory, which must be met by whatever method of rvofing 
and of lighting is accepted for the hypethral temple. 

It remains now to indicate the means which can lead to the real- 
ization of the programme which we have just traced. For that, we 
must experiment upon a building whose dimensions, dispositions, 
and construction are exactly known. The little temple of gina, 
several times carefully drawn and measured, will most conveniently 
lend itself to the reconstruction that we shall attempt. Let it be 
remarked, however, that we had not intended to present in the 
drawings attached to this memoir a purely archwological restoration 
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of this temple;} while reproducing with exactness the construction 
of the building, we have used a relative liberty in the details of its 
ornamentation, wherever the lack of documents has left us a gap to 
bridge. For a long time it was supposed that the temple of gina 
was that of Jupiter Panhellenius, which Herodotus mentions; it is 
almost proved to-day tha: this monument was consecrated to Pallas 
Athene. We have, nevertheless, chosen the first of these supposi- 
tions for the reason that’a colossal statue seated upon a throne gives 
to the general aspect of the cella an amplitude that an Athene up- 
right could not produce. These explanations given, we come to 
the root of our subject. 

A detailed examination of the fundamental arrangements of the 
temple of gina, the reading of the plan, to speak as an architect, 
clearly indicates the function of all parts of the building, except 
that of the two rows of columns dividing the cella. What was 
the object of these supports? M. Beulé answers that they dimin- 
ished the bearing of the roof; this explanation seems reasonable 
where a large building is in question; but at gina, a length of 
three metres is suflicient to give the rafters a support upon the walls 
of the cella. Would a double row of columns be employed to un- 
necessarily diminish so short a bearing? The study of the cross- 
section of the temple adds still more to the difficulties of this ques- 
tion. The superimposed colonnades of the cella are shown sep- 
arated by a ceiling, so that the upper colonnade forms a gallery, a 
kind of walk, offering some analogy with the triforium of Gothic 
churches. Now — most singular cireumstance — in certain temples, 
those of gina and the Parthenon, for example, there is no staircase 
giving access to the galleries.2_ They were not then for public con- 
venience; on the other hand, we cannot assume that the architects 
raised them without motive, or for the sole purpose of adorning 
the cella. The Greeks did not thus understand architecture; for 
them, to decorate a building was to cover the constructive parts 
with a studied enrichment which clearly indicated the special des- 
tination of each of these parts. As for us, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that the rows of columns in the cella answered an imperative 
necessity; this, we scarcely need say, was the necessity of lighting 
the temple. We shall proceed to prove that all the provisions for 
covering and lighting determined by us are exactly fulfilled by 
means of the double colonnade of the cella. 

Let us suppose a continuous roof upon the temple; the cella is 
then in complete darkness. If we remove a row of the wide mar- 
ble tiles? from each of the roof surfaces lying between the interior 
columns and the walls of the cella, — disregarding for the moment 
the flow of the water upon the rest of the roof, —the light, falling 
first perpendicularly upon the horizontal partitions, or ceilings, 
which cover the lower colonnades, is spread, as if by so many win- 
dows, through the intercolumniations of the upper gallery, into the 
cella. The light with which it irradiates the divine statue and the 
treasures at its feet is a mild, lightly diffused cross-light, sifted 
through the columns of the high galleries. It is, moreover, of con- 
stant uniformity, for vertical partitions, purposely contrived, and 
of suitable height, prevent any direct sunlight from ever penetrat- 
ing to the cella itself. ‘This arrangement is, from a certain point of 
view, the same as that in our medieval cathedrals; it is something 
religiously mysterious. ‘The outer glare is so softened that the ob- 
server, looking through the open door of the temple, never dreams 
of seeking the means by which it has been effected. 

The temple is now lighted in accordance with our views; but the 
rain, which we have reason to fear, finds free passage through the 
opening just made in the roof. The arrangement of the colonnades 
removes all danger in this direction. In the first place, the narrow- 
ness of the openings opposes an obstacle to the entrance of the 
rain; secondly, the partitions which intercept the sun’s rays induce 
the rain to beat vertically down upon the stone ceilings separating the 
galleries. Finally, a slight inclination given to the upper surfaces 
of these ceilings is suflicient to conduct the water, through little 
openings in the walls, out under the porticos. By these simple ar- 
rangements, not a drop of water can fall upon the objects collected 
within the temple. It is not even necessary to cut holes in the 
walls of the building to effect this result; the small quantity of 
water falling upon the stone ceilings, suitably hollowed to receive it, 
can stay there until evaporated. Where the ceilings are sup- 
yressed the rain may be allowed to fall upon the pavement of the 
sees gallery. The flagging of the great temple of Pestum, which 
is depressed between the walls and the columns of the cella, is 
in accordance with this hypothesis. 

Let us now indicate the readiest method of draining that part of 
the roof which is between the light-openings. It is suflicient, 
merely to turn up the ends of the tiles surrounding each opeuing, 
to flange them (hollowing the marble), and then to fit them care- 
fully. Upper and lower gutters are thus formed; the first conduct 
the water to right and left of the openings as far as the first con- 
tinuous row of tiles, whence it escapes over the eaves; the latter 
prevent the wind from blowing the rain back into there apertures. 
Jt is not without interest to remark that the construction and ar- 
rangement of these gutters are taken from the temple itself. They 


1 For this, we refer to M. Ch Garnier’s beautiful restoration. 

2 The staircases were used solely for the inspection of the roof. This is the opinion 
of M. Ii. Zabrouste, Restauration des temples de la ville de Pastum, p 80 

3 The width of the marble tiles from the Temple of Eigina, found by Blouet, ex- 
actly coincides with the width of the interior galleries. 
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are an exact reproduction of the hollowed moulding which caps the 
pediment. 

If we are not mistaken, the temple thus completed is, as M. 
Beulé would have it, ‘‘ completely closed and lighted.’? The 
statue of the god receives the desired light that the shadow of the 
outer porticos cal's for, and is at the same time shielded from the 
inclemencies of the weather. Remark, that to attain these results, 
the introduction of no new element into our building has been ne- 
cessitated. 

All changes have been limited to the modification of a few tiles, 
and others of the same kind have been found upon most of the 
pediments of temples; it would be almost impossible to recognize, 
among heaps of ruins, fragments that might with certainty be at- 
tributed to the gutters of the roof openings. It may be remarked, 
too, that the narrowness of these openings, in the given example, 
is owing to the small dimensions of the temple at Bvina. Not- 


| withstanding this restricted appearance, the total light-area ex- 


ceeds ten square metres, which is more than sufficient for so small 
an interior as the cella at Aisina. In the Parthenon, these open- 
ings would have measured more than one hundred and fifty square 
metres. ‘There is little necessity for insisting upon these questions 
of detail; we have yet to consider the outside of the building. 

Let us place ourselves on a level with the temple and choose a 
position which permits us to see the roof under a certain angle. Its 
continuity is unbroken; two horizontal lines, barely perceptible, are 
traced upon it without producing any disfigurement. Now, turning 
aside, we observe upon the plain above us other temples whose 
marble roofs gleam in the sunlight; we see these roofs marked by 
two slight black lines; no alteration results therefrom; in both cases, 
the unity of the temple is respected. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE NEW YORK BARGE OFFICE. MR. JAMES G. HILL, SUPERVIS- 
ING ARCHITECT. 

Tuis building, containing offices and waiting-rooms, will face the 
Battery, with a frontage of about 116 feet and a depth of 50 feet, 
and is to be built of brick and stone. The shed portion, for the ex- 
amination of passengers’ baggage, will occupy nearly the whole of 
the pier, and will be built of iron and glass. Its dimensions are to 
be about 170 by 185 feet, and it will form a single room with a gal- 
lery extending around the sides. 

ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. MR. W. C. BROCK- 
LESBY, ARCHITECT. 

This church, now nearly completed, is built of brick, with finish 
of Longmeadow stone. It is furnished with some excellent stained 
glass memorial windows by MacDonald, of Boston. ‘The cost is be- 
tween seven and eight thousand dollars. 


RESTORATION OF AN HYPHTHRAL TEMPLE, BY M. CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ, ARCHITECT. 

This view of a restored Greek temple (the temp'e at ZEgina) is 
taken from the Encyclopédie d’ Architecture, and is the principal 
illustration to the interesting article from the same journal of which 
we give the translation above. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 

WE see every week in the New York papers that the Department 
of Buildings has issued permits for a large number of new buildings, 
and yet, anomalous as it may seem, there is hardly any architectural 
work doing in the city. There are a few examples, but they can be 
counted upon one’s fingers, and even then one is obliged to stretch to 
their utmost limits such terms as planning and designing, that they 
may even seem to apply to some of the piles of stone or brick that 
obtrude their unreasoning and unreasonable masses upon our sight. 
The New York real estate owners are keen enough to know that 
they can in all probability build more cheaply, and probably too get 
money more cheaply for building, than they will be able to do again 
in many years; the city is therefore studded with new stores, re- 
splendent in cast-iron fronts of the newest and most approved design, 


, and with speculative dwellings in blocks and rows, of the stereotyped 


yattern, with all the well-known inconveniences, narrow halls, step- 
frdder stairs, dark rooms, and chaste and neat decoration, ete., not 
to speak of perfections in the ait of plumbing and gas-fit:ing, with 
all of which the New Yorker has long been familiar. . 

A great many apartment houses, so-called, have been built within 
the last few years. Unfortunately most of them have only the con- 
veniences of middle-class tenements, and are built on the principle 
that four rooms, six feet square each are more desirable than one 
room twelve feet square, and that since the odor of dinner is natu- 
rally going to pervade the whole apartment, there is no use attempting 
to avoid it. Sunlight also is considered a mere luxury in most of the 
rooms, and even direct light and air are treated as being of very little 
importance, as compared with the advantage of advertising nine 
room@pinstead of eight. Many of these so-called apartment houses, 
on the other hand, are really hotels, with no possibility of having 
a kitchen, which has always seemed to me to be one of the essentials 
of a home. 

It does not seem improbable that, thanks to bad planning and de- 
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fective arrangements of light and ventilation, a great number of these 
houses will sooner or later become utterly useless for the class of 
tenants for whom they were intended, and either will have to be 
rebuilt or lapse into commoner uses with necessarily much lower 
rents. That there is a demand for apartments is shown by the 
high rents paid for desirable ones, and even for undesirable ; and 
that the conveniences of a good apartment greatly outnumber the 
advantages of a house for many people, we leave to those who have 
spent any length of time on the Continent. It is, therefore, high 
time for the reputable architects to take firm ground upon the ques- 
tion, and to point out to their clients, when consulted, the necessity 
and the ultimate advantage of giving up more space to attractive 
courts if possible, if not, to less attractive but essential wells and 
shafts; also to the advantages of a good exposure to the sun and 
wind, nowhere more essential than in this country, and nowhere so 
persistently disregarded. 

The disposition of our streets and avenues makes the planning of 
an apartment house extremely difficult; but the real difficulty lies in 
the feeling of owners that an architect is very well for the embellish- 
ment, but is not necessary for the planning, of a building. No one 
does the profession greater harm than he who by his work encourages 
this erroneous idea. The most perfectly developed school of archi- 
tecture, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, of Paris, insists persistently and 
constantly, in all the awards given to students’ work, that a good 
plan, even with poor elevations, may be worthy of a reward, whilst 
elevations, no matter how skilful, can never make up for the vital 
defect of a poor plan. This may sound digressive, but it seems to 
us of vital importance to the profession, that established architects 
should not only prove this by their practice, but should ery it from 
the house-tops and insist constantly upon it for the benefit of the 
younger members and of those about to take up the study of archi- 
tecture. The first requisite for good architectural work is the con- 
struction, the next the plan, and only third the purely artistic quali- 
ties. 

Taking such buildings, at present going up, as seem to call for 
special notice, and starting from the lower part of the city and work- 
ing our way up-town, so that we may be entirely absolved from any 
change of partiality, we have, first, the Boreel Building, of which 
Mr. Hatch is the architect; it is on the block opposite the Equitable 
Building, and bounded on its principal sides by Broadway.and Cedar 
Street. The plan seems to be an excellent one in general distribu- 
tion, though the chance to make the large glass-covered court which 
occupies the centre of the building, and on which many of the offices 
open, an ornamental and attractive feature, seems to have heen sacri- 
fived to the desire to get a few more offices, which are, after all, but 
inside staterooms, depending for light and air upon the court. The 
qualities of the exterior are, however, extremely negative, the effect 
of the building is not as bad as it might be, and having said that we 
cannot in conscience say more. 

The next building on our way up-town is the Morse Building, 
corner of Nassau and Beekman streets. It is the work of Silliman 
and Farnsworth, and shows evidence throughout of intelligent and 
careful study. The plan is practical and straightforward, and 
though a more spacious treatment of halls and stairways would seem 
justifiable, it cannot be said to be necessary. The architects had 
the difficult problem to solve, in designing the exterior, of a large, 
many-storied building, placed on the corner of two relatively nar- 


row streets, and it seems questionable whether they have been al- | 
The building is of brick and terra cotta, red | 


together successful. 
and black brick, moulded brick, and terra cotta sills and string 
courses being used. The openings of the basement are spanned 
by segmental arches, with a very successful use of moulded and col- 
ored brick, and the deep reveals give an effect of great strength 
and quietness; in the next and main story the openings are round- 
arched, large, and well proportioned, and the main entrance runs 
through these two stories. So far the effect produced is excellent, 
and shows perhaps the best use of brick of any work in the city, and 
is certainly a very creditable composition, both in its proportions and 
in its color; above this, however, the design seems to hesitate between 
two different modes of treatment, not accepting either mode frankly 
enough to be successful; this upper part consists of six or more stories, 
through whjch the eye is led by an uneasy succession of round and 
segmental-arched windows to a cornice that seems insufficient for the 
mass below it. There are piers between the groups of windows, 
but they are not of sufficient projection to catch the eye, and, more- 
over, every band of color or decoration runs through them uninter- 
rupted. It would, it seems to us, have been more effective to have 
held firmly to the mode of construction indicated here, and carried 
out in several similar buildings with excellent effect; to have made 
the piers bolder and more solid, and treated the walls between merely 
as screens against the elements, in which the windows could have 
been grouped as use and taste dictated, the whole then crowned by 
a cornice proportioned to the piers that carried it. ‘The effect of the 
building is excellent, however, and the construction seems to have 
been carefully studied and well carried out; it certainly is a relief 
to find work challenging criticism by its good points rather than by 
its bad ones. 

Another large building is the Florence apartment house, corner of 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street. Mr. Grewé is the architect. It 
seems to have many of the defects that distinguish buildings of its 
class in the city, but has the advantage of a southern exposure. Its 








great fault is the abundance of long passages, the rooms themselves 
being well lighted and aired. Of the exterior, from an artistic point 
of view, the less said the better. 

There are several alterations of dwellings into stores, especially 
one by Mr. Basset Jones on 14th Street, and another by Mr. Harney 
on Fifth Avenue near 30th Street, that show a temperate and pleas- 
ing use of what one may call either Queen Anne, Jacobean, or 
Georgian, with equal reason : examples of ‘‘/ucus a non lucendo,”’ 
in any case. 

Of the private houses that offer points of interest are: a house for 
Mr. Bronson, on the northwest corner of Madison Avenue and 32d 
Street, in which Mr. Hunt makes his reappearance upon the field, 
with work we should hardly know as his, it is so much more quiet 
and sober than that to which he has accustomed us‘in the past. 
The construction has not yet progressed far enough to enable one to 
judge of its merits, but it promises to be particularly good. Another 

1ouse on 34th Street, near Park Avenue, for Mr. Dickerson, by 
McKim, Mead, and Bigelow, shows careful study, and introduces 
moulded and carved brick, with Pennsylvania bluestone for the 
lower stories, and for sills, bands, etc., above. The arrangements 
for heating and ventilating, the entire plumbing work, and the 
construction of the floors, which are of iron and hollow brick, were 
made by Mr. Dickerson, and carried out under his superintendence, 
and would be well worth a special letter. 

Mr. Post’s design for a house for Mr. Brahm, which is being ear- 
ried out on 36th Street, between Madison and Fifth avenues, intro- 
duces terra cotta together with the brick and bluestone employed. 
With all respect to Mr. Post, the terra cotta panels would be more 
in scale were they placed on top of the Western Union Telegraph 
Building. He has so much really good work standing in New York 
that we do not fear to call attention to this fact. 

On Madison Avenue, between 40th and 41st streets, is a house by 
Mr. Harney. It has a slightly bowed front and round-arched en- 
trance door, with a keystone supporting a thin shelf that serves as 
baleony to the window above; it covers an ordinary twenty-five foot 
lot, and is built of brick with brown stone trimmings. The detail par- 
takes of the character of our own colonial work, with reminiscences 
here and there of Norman Shaw and the English Queen Anne men. 
Although there is no great originality in the treatment or concep- 
tion, perhaps because there is not, we do not hesitate to say that it 
strikes us as one of the best solutions of the “ street architecture ” 
problem we have seen in modern American work. It is carefully 
studied and temperate. B. W. 


MR. STORY ON THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
[A letter to Mr. W. W. Corcoran.] 

I sENT on to Mr. Senator Morrill, some three months ago, a large 
drawing of a design for the Washington Monument, which I asked 
him to do me the*favor to show to you, and which, I dare say, by 
this time you may have seen. It was made, as you are probably 
aware, at the express request of the Committees of the two Houses 


/ on Public Buildings, of which Senator Morrill is the chairman. I[ 








feel sure that you, who are so interested in art, and endowed not 
only with large generosity, but eminent good taste, must feel, with 
the whole world of artists and architects, that the completion of the 
monument according to its present design could result in nothing 
else than failure to satisfy any canon of good taste and beauty or 
appropriateness. I hope you will pardon me in appealing to you to 
exert your influence to prevent the carrying out of a work which will 
be exceedingly expensive, and which, when completed, can claim to 
be nothing more than the tallest chimney in the world, and, perhaps, 
the ugliest; which has nothing American in its character, nothing 
indicating it to be a monument to Washington, and nothing either 
original or beautitul or characteristic in its design. a 

I am well aware that some of the members of the Washineton 
Monument Association considered themselves pledged, by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to carry out the original design, and, though 
desirous to alter it so as to conform to a better taste, deem that they 
are not at liberty to do this. But, after all, the design has been 
changed, and changed in so many and material particulars, that it 
has been robbed of all that was peculiarly characteristic. In the 
first place, the Grecian colonnade, with which it was to be sur- 
rounded at first, if I do not mistake, has been rejected, and, in the 
next place, its height has been greatly diminished. Now, if there 
were any two points which were essential and characteristic in the 
original design, they were precisely these which are now rejected; 
and, if it be in the power of the association to introduce such altera- 
tions, it is difficult to see why they may not make any other changes 
that seem desirable. An obelisk, rising out of a Grecian colonnade 
is evidently the greatest architectural anomaly and absurdity that 
ever was imagined; but it was none the less an essential feature of 
the original design; and, if the original design must be carried out, 
this colonnade cannot be omitted. An obelisk has in itself but little 
to recommend it, even in its best form. It is essentially Egyptian, 
and properly was always a monolith, adorned by deeply cut hiero- 
glyphics to break its monotony. But an obelisk built up of blocks 
of flat separate stones, without hieroglyphics and incised characters, 
and carried to a great height, becomes simply a chimney, and loses 
all that was characteristic of the true Egyptian obelisk. This form 
of monument is. the refuge of incompetency in architecture. - When 
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an architect has no ideas, he resorts to the obelisk. When a builder ! 


has no knowledge of the art, he makes an obelisk, just as a person 
who cannot sign his name makes a cross. An obelisk of this kind is, 
in acertain sense, simple, but it is also mean and ugly in effect, and 
has nothing to say. What has an obelisk to do with Washington ? 
How does it illustrate his character and services, his personality or 
history, or the events and per-ons and country with which he is 
associated? Why, then, should we continue, at a great expense, to 
carry on to completion a design which has nothing to recommend it, 
and which, when completed, will be nothing but an offense and an 


eye-sore ? Would it not be far better to erect a work that shall be a | 


delight to the eye, and have appropriateness as well as beauty ? 

In making the design which I have forwarded to Mr. Morrill, I 
have founded it upon the existing fabric, having understood that, 
under the circumstances, it would be worse than useless to make a 


design which did not take into account and utilize what had already | 
| from local premises aud was naturally controlled by local condi- 


been done. The monument, as it stands, I took as the core of my 
structure, encasing it with the colored marbles, in which America 
is so rich, and changing its character into a tower with a portico at 
its base. In front of this porch, or rather enniched beneath it, I 


the front. On the opposite side, I proposed a statue of Liberty, — 
achieved by Washington for our country, — and on the two sides, 
two great bronze doors figured over with the principal events of the 
Revolution, and the portraits of the distinguished men of the period, 
the coadjutors of Washington. Fame on the top of the tower in gilt 
bronze, — the spiritual essence of his life, — he himself at the base, 
the corporeal presence. 

This design would necessitate no destruction of what has been 
done; all would be decorated and beaurified in effect, and make a 
striking feature in the city, commanding a view far down the 
country. 

As for the details, they might be changed and varied from the 
drawing, but I am persuaded that there is no other method of pre- 
serving what has been built and making of it a beautiful structure, 


orders, as affording a more exact discipline than is furnished by any 
other styles. He argued that this experience would, apparently, 
not only enable the student to design more grammatically in all 
other styles, but would instil into his mind a due respect for the 
past. From this sort of discipline, he thought, would result a 
greater reserve ana modesty in the use of precedent, and a habit 
of self-denial in designing, — qualitivs essentially needed to correct 
our present lawlessness and our characteristic looseness in the use 
of motifs. He referred, with approval, to Mr. Longfellow’s state- 
ment, that such academic discipline as is obtained in Paris confers 
upon students who have been subjected to it certain specific ad- 
vantages when they practise in the broader fields of labor pre- 
sented in this country. ‘The main corrective is discipline, however 
obtained, and to the general mind, according to experience, the 
classic forms seem to afford the best schools, notwithstanding the 
opposition of so high an authority as M. Viollet-le-Duc, who argued 


tions. 
Mr. Cummings, on the other hand, thought that the result of 


} such training, as exhibited in the architectural aspects of the 
placed a colossal statue of Washington within reach of the eye, so | 
that it could be seen in all its details as the commanding feature of | 


than the adoption of some such scheme as that I now propose. As | 


for the cost, I scarcely think it would be much more than that in- 
volved in carrying the plain obelisk to the proposed height. After 
that has risen to three hundred feet, the expense of carrying it 


streets of Paris, although showing everywhere details of great re- 
finement or interest, was on the whole to him monotonous and unin- 
spiring. Correctness degenerates into formality; the architect works 
in a strait-jacket which cramps him none the less for being volun- 
tarily worn; the consequence is that to uniformity of material and 
uniformity of height is joined uniformity of style and uniformity of 
treatment, until all vivacity and variety are not only lost but actively 
despised as improper. Under this cold tyranny Paris, twenty years 
ago one of the most picturesque of cities, is rapidly becoming, in 
spite of its splendor, the dullest of European capitals, as far as ar- 
chitecture is concerned. 

Mr. Peabody, in reply, stated that the monotony of the streets of 
Paris was attributable rather to the strict building laws than to any 
absence of freedom or enterprise in design on the part of the ar- 
chitects; that, in fact, the best professional talent was not often 
employed directly on these facades, but that they were built under the 
responsibility of contractors who were kept by tradition and by the 


| prevalence of good style from the commission of such solecisms as 
| are common in our own vernacular style. He pointed to the Palace 


higher would greatly multiply in ratio of its height, and a very large | 


sum would be expended to little or no purpose. But what should it 


our great leader. No other country exists in which so little honor 
in this way has been paid to her greatest and most illustrious man. 
Think of England, in these late days, with her splendid monuments 
to Prince Albert? Think of France with her noble and costly monu- 
ments to Napoleon; the Are de Triomphe; the Column of the Place 
Vendome and the Cenotaph. Think of Germany and her Walhalla, 
and her colossal Bavaria, ete. Florence, poor as she is, is now 
easing all the facade of her Duomo with splendid marbles, and 
everywhere erecting noble monuments to her great men. And is it 
yossible that we can be content with a plain chimney to celebrate 
Vashington ? 

There is not a manufacturing town in France or England, the 
chimneys of whose factories are not richer in effect. Ours will have 
no superiority over them, save that it will be balder and taller. 

I hope you will excuse me in saying all this. It is not to urge my 
claims — far from it. I ask nothing for myself; I only wish my 


of Justice, to the Library of St. Genevieve, to the Louvre, and to 
M. Vaudremer’s church, as showing the best fruits of high training 


| according to the French schools, and as examples of excellence and 
matter, to a great country so enormously rich as ours, what the cost | 
should be? We have, as yet, raised no monument justly to celebrate | 


artistic feeling unattainable in any other sort of atmosphere. The 
English masters, Burges, Street, Waterhouse, etc., were great in 
spite of and not because of the absence of such an atmosphere in 
England. Their works, in the Paris ateliers, were considered “ fine, 
but not architecture.’? They were all draughtsmen and artists by 
nature and practice. It was his opinion that our most effective 
and most available refuge from illiterateness, license, and vulgarity 
must consist in the cultivation of artistic instincts obtained by the 


| constant habit of drawing and sketching, thus educating the mind 


and hand at the same time, making the eye more sensitive to the 
value of forms and more fastidious in choice of precedents. This 
habit he endeavored to encourage in his own office by every means 


| in his power. 


country to have a monument to which it can point with pride as | 


worthy of the great man it celebrates, and of the good taste and 
generous liberality of a great people. No matter who makes this 
monument, so long as it is one of which we need not be ashamed. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
BOSTON CHAPTER. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this chapter was held on Friday, 
January 3. Mr. Cummings, in the absence of the President and 
Vice-president, was called to the chair. 

Mr. F. R. Allen was elected a junior member. 

The Secretary then, according to programme, proceeded to give 
an account of Mr. Joseph T. Clarke’s preliminary studies in Lon- 
don and Munich, as obtained from his letters, preparatory to pro- 
ceeding down the Danube in the early spring, to prosecute his ex- 
plorations among the Doric remains in Asia Minor, the Greek 
Archipelago, and the Greck colonies. Some discussion followed 
upon the nature and scope of Mr. Clarke’s studies, after which the 
society proceeded to consider the special subject appointed for the 
evening, namely :— 

** American Architecture, with Precedent and withont.’’ The 
Secretary read to the meeting the leading article in the American 
Architect and Building News of October, 1876, which formed the 
basis of the discussion. 

The meeting agreed with the writer that a more thorough system 
of training and education was needed by the profession in this coun- 


try, before it could make the most judicious use of the boundless | 


mass of precedent at our control. 
Mr. Van Brunt considered that this training could be best ob- 
tained by a much wore thorough and scientific study of the. classic 


Mr. Cummings was far from disagreeing with Mr. Peabody con- 
cerning the value of the strict training which is enforced among the 
French architects; their mistake was in teaching. that this training 
is the whole of architecture, and that the architect who steps eut- 
side the classic dead-line is a lost soul. Viollet-le-Duc, who has 
condemned this ridiculous bigotry with admirable spirit and force, 
is himself the best example of what a French architect can do, 


| who having once loyally submitted to this training declines to make 


himself the slave of it. On the other hand, Mr. Peabody has cited 
in the Montrouge Church an admirable example of a brilliant ar- 
chitect working in the classic strait-jacket to produce a Roman- 
esque church after the manner of the schools; the result is exqui- 
site refinement of detail, — weeks spent, as Mr. Peabody says, on a 
baluster, and months, I dare say, on a capital, and a chureh which 
is ugly in spite of it, and which makes but a poor figure in com- 
parison with churches now building all over ‘England, to say noth- 
ing of our own country, by men whom we should perhaps all agree 
in pronouncing inferior in training to M. Vaudremer, “ 

After some further discussion of the subject, the meeting ad- 
journed. 





THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUSKIN.» 


Persons who have followed Mr. Ruskin’s literary career, as al- 
most all cultivated persons have with more or less attention, will 
find it interesting, if they meet with this little pamphlet, to see how 
early that career began and through what varied paths of prepara- 
tion he came to it, and will see with new wonder the range of his 
later activity. To his admirers and students the book will be a 


| valuable aid in tracing out his surprisingly numerous writings. It 


has been written, evidently as a labor of love, by the Rev. Richard 
Herne Shepherd; and the labor cannot have been small, since, as 
the compiler assures us, every entry in it has been made with the 





1 The Bibliography of Ruskin: A Bibliographical List, arranged in Chronological 
Order, of the Published Writings in Prose and Verse of John Ruskin, M. 4. From 
1834 to the present time (October, 1378). 
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book or periodical to which it refers before him. That it is trust- 
worthy we may infer, and we have the assurance of a letter from 
Mr. Ruskin to the compiler that he has found nothing in it to cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Ruskin’s literary work began early, when he was but fifteen 
or sixteen years old. His first recorded publications are some papers 
printed in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, in 1834. These 
are curiously in keeping with, and yet apparently remote from, the 
course of his after-work, showing from the beginning the tendency to 
the study of natural phenomena which has so strongly colored his 
later works. There is a paper on the causes of the color of the 
water of the Rhine, and one on the strata of Mont Blane. People 
who do not know of him as the Oxford prize poet, or as the author 
of a volume of poems, will easily believe that he must have written 
verses; and we find, side by side with his early essays, a series of 
poems published from time to time in “ Friendship’s Offering,” and 
other annuals. After he was fairly launched in his serious work he 
seems to have given up writing verses, and, with a volume of them 
collected and privately printed in 1850, the record of them comes to 
an end. Among his very earliest writings, in 1836, we find one 
which shows his architectural bent, a paper on the Cathedral of 
Basle, and in 1837 he contributed to Loudon’s Architectural Maga- 
zine a series of essays on the poetry of architecture, which, he says 
in a passage quoted by his bibliographer, * contain sentences nearly 
as well put together as any I have done since.” It was in 1843 that 
the first volume of ‘* Modern Painters” appeared, and lifted him at 
once intofame. Since then his literary activity has been unceasing, 
and the range of his work, as we see it summed up in Mr. Shep- 
herd’s pamphlet, may well be astonishing even to those who have 
watched its progress. Painting, architecture, sculpture, engraving, 
geology, botany, natural history, economy, — political, social, and 
domestic, — education, the management of railroads, and the social 
condition of workingmen, all these have been his topics in books, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, addresses, letters, and lectures without. 
number. 

In 1871 he began his Fors Clavigera, monthly letters to the work- 
men and laborers of Great Britain, in which he gradually developed 


the scheme of his company of St. George, the task of his later years. | 


They were continued until the sudden illness of several months ago 
warned him to return to his less exhausting and more profiting 
work of artistic teaching. This is not the place to attempt to esti- 
mate his writings. One sees with a regretful feeling how many un- 
dertakings are here catalogued which are unfinished, and of which 
it is likely that a great part must remain so. And while we can but 
admire the freshness and vigor with which he attacked such a range 
of subjects, one is tempted to deplore the versatility which urged 
him out of his chosen paths into the walks of other men. 

This bibliography is not published, but we are informed that copies 
of it may be had trom the author, whose address we do not find. 
We have heard, also, that a few copies have been brought to this 
country, and therefore may be obtained through booksellers. 





AMERICAN POTTERIES. 


In the show-room of some suburban porcelain works may be seen 
two upright cases, in which, arranged on shelves, are exhibited sam- 
ples of decorated china-ware. One of the cases contains only goods 
of European manufacture, and the other American goods. ‘The dif- 
ference in quality or finish, to an unpractised eye, is not apparent. 
Still many who are experts in the matter feel positive that under the 
most critical test the American goods would be held superior. The 
entire home pottery industry, of which the manufacture and decora- 
tion of china are but a small part, claims for itself also a high devel- 
opment, which the manutacturers believe will be generally conceded 
within a few years. It has already, they say, been recognized by 
dealers, although the public is as yet not educated up to the point 
of preferring home-made goods to foreign ones. Until within a few 
years this lack of popular knowledge was a great drawback upon the 
industry at large, for manufacturers were obliged to force their wares 
upon the market at prices little better than suicidal. They were sold, 
however, for a long time by jobbers and small dealers as imported 
stock, and consequently at enormous profits. To correct this evil and 
place themselves fairly before the public, the manufacturing potters 
organized themselves four years ago into an association, and since 
then conventions have been held annually. At the last convention, 
heid in Trenton two weeks ago, forty firms were represented, includ- 
ing manufacturers of yellow and Rockingham wares, of cream-colored 
china, of white granite ware, and of pure china and decorated goods. 

The manufacture of yellow and Rockingham wares, which is con- 
ducted chiefly in the West, was the first step towards introducing 
home products into the market. These wares are of the cheapest 
and most common order. Cream-colored ware, which is manufact- 
ured chiefly at East Liverpool, O., Jersey City, and Trenton, is next 
in the order of superiority. It includes common table ware and 
household crockery. Next in the order of manufacture comes 
“ white granite,” sometimes known as “ American china.’’ It is the 
best porous-bodied ware, and is superior to cream-colored ware chiefly 
because it has a vitreous glaze. It also is manufactured in Trenton, 
where there are sixteen potteries, and in other places in a smaller 
way. The manufacture of china is confined almost exclusively to 
Greenpoint, where it was first tried as an experiment in 1863, al- 








though no goods were put upon the market for two years afterwards, 
The superiority of china to other wares for household use is due to 
its homogeneity in body and glaze, neither of which is porous. Ex- 
periments in designing and decoration were from the first quite ex- 
pensive, and had it not been for the high prices which prevailed for 
all sorts of ware during and soon after the war, the manufacturers 
would have abandoned them. ‘Their aim has been to supersede not 
only imported ware but foreign designs, and to give to the decorated 
gouds that leave the factory a distinctive American character. The 
Century Vase, for instance, which was exhibited at the Centennial, 
has a central figure in relief of Washington, medallion style, embel- 
lished at the corners with small pictures representing the chief indus- 
tries of the country. Tea and dinner sets are decorated with native 
leaves or ferns or in a style pronounced and original. — N. Y. World. 


BELLS AND TOWERS. 

Tur Rev. H. T. Ellacombe writes in the Builder: In the course 
of threescore years and ten of a long life I have gone up some 
hundreds of towers, most of them being of medieval date. In 
many I noted the top timbers of bell-cages securely built into the 
walls, and no harm had come of it, though from early dates the bells 
had been swung up and down, and in pre-Reformation times they 
would have been rung daily, — mane, meridie, et vespere, —to forty- 
five degrees with the dead-rope wheel, but no damage had occurred 
to the building, provided the walls were of substantial masonry and 
well buttressed; but where the walls of towers are flimsily and scamp- 
ingly built, as most modern towers are, there, no doubt, damage may 
be expected to follow from the very bells themselves; for, do what 
you will, the cage will oscillate, and so will the tower, and if the two 
oscillations do not occur together the ringer will occasionally find his 
bell ** drop.’? Tower and bells should oscillate steadily together ; 
but this cannot be effected unless the cage is firmly secured against 
the walls, and then in a well-built tower the whole will oscillate to- 
gether steadily, like a pendulum, from the very foundation, and no 
harm will follow ; but it there be an old split, caused by lightning, 
or settlement, or bad building, so as to damage the masonry of a 
tower, then the bells should not be rung at all, and that has been my 
advice when I have been occasionally consulted on the subject. 

I have not seen St. Paul’s bells, but, the tower being an engaged 
building, the cage may, without fear of damage, be firmly secured to 
the walls; for damage to accrue, it would be extended to the whole 
fabric, dome and all. A few years ago I was in the noble tower of 
L’ Abbaye aux Hommes, at Caen, during the swinging (I cannot call 
it ringing, the bells being worked by the foot, without wheel and 
rope) of two heavy bells tor service. The cage of massive timber 
was insulated, and the motion was so great as to produce the sensa- 
tion of sea-sickness in one of my companions ; and the oscillation of 
the lofty tower, with its glorious spire, was greater than I ever felt 
before, but there was no apparent danger, and it must have becn 
going on daily for centuries. In flimsily-built modern towers, with 
affected lofty spires and small space within, there had better be no 
bells at all, but a single bell, dolefully to lament its position by soli- 
tary tollings, and standing as a dumb idol. In all such towers caril- 
lons might very safely and most effectively be set up. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 3, 1879. 
To tne Epitor OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Sir, —In your notice of the ‘* Late Competitions in Interior Deco- 
ration ’’ (28th ult.), you state that you are unable to identify the 
author of the honorably mentioned design marked * H. in a cirele.” 
The design in question was claimed long ago, and returned to its 
author. Henry A. Macomps. 


San Francisco, October 26, 1878. 


To THE EpitorR oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Sir, — As you are devoting considerable space to the subject of 
plumbing, I would like to offer a suggestion. The main inlets of sewer 
gas are undoubtedly through the overflow pipes of basins and bath- 
tubs, which are always connected with the wastes. Why not discon- 
nect these pipes and let them run out through the wall or down into 
the ground, as we generally do a safe overflow? The outflow is clear 
water and can do no harm if properly discharged; it need have no 
trap, and would not, therefore, freeze up. 

‘This is a very simple, sure, and inexpensive remedy. It will only 
be necessary to keep the plugs in place to make an etfective preven- 
tion of siphoned traps and intlowing gas. The idea may not be new 
to you, but I have never known of any one adopting this plan until I 
put it in practice in my own work recently. 

Very respectfully, Cuas. L. Bueser, Architect. 

[Our correspondent’s scheme is unquestionably practicable in warm or 
moderate climates, —is practised in Europe, and if we mistake not in 
some parts of this country; we remember a case in Philadelphia. It is, 
in fact, the system which Mr. Norman Shaw, with characteristic boldness, 
has laiely extended to soil-pipes, to the admiration of his countrymen. 
Its employment, in suitable climates, is more a question of taste tian of 
practical difficulty. — Eps. American ARCHITECT. 
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THE INDIANA STATE HOUSE COMPETITION. 
INDIANAPOLIS, December 30, 1878. 


To THe Epitor OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Sir,— The long-looked-for pamphlet prepared by the disappointed 
architects in the last state-house competition is in the hands of the 


— and will be in circulation before the legislature convenes. | 


t is thought by some to forebode trouble, and perhaps influence 
the legislature to refu-e any appropriation. The work has advanced 
so far now that it will require a strong influence to stop it, though it 
is now temporarily suspended on account of cold weather. The pam- 
phlet gives a history of the state-honse project from the first com- 

tition, intimates unfair dealings by the commissioners, and criticises 
Mr. May’s design pretty severely as an architectural work. . However, 
severe criticism might also apply to the designs of the critics them- 
selves, and I think it might go hard with them if their work were sub- 


mitted to a commission of architects. This state-house project bids | 


fair to outrival the Chicago court-house wrangle. The public will 
hardly get a better opinion of the profession from such quarrels. If 
architects will enter into such competitions they should abide by the 
decision of the board. A lively struggle is anticipated when the 
legislature convenes. S 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Bremip1.— The Hartford Times describes Brumidi, who, for the past | 


twelve years or more, has been at work decorating the Capitol. Although 
his great work is the allegorical painting on the ceiling of the dome, some 
of the work that he has done in the several committee-rooms and other 
parts of the senate wing will probably never be surpassed. This man, now 
almost about to leave the world, is certainly a phenomenon. Before he 
came to this country he made his mark in all parts of Europe, for it was 
the same Brumidi who did these remarkable works of art that decorated 
the walls of St. Peter’s in Rome, which have always been admired, and 
which are admitted by all judges to be perfection, if perfection can ever be 
reached in anything. It was he also who did the decorations in the palace 
of the Czar of Russia, as well as other important work elsewhere. The 


old gentleman has become so feeble that he is now unable to climb up the | 


steps leading to the rotunda, where he is painting a record of this country 
which will, if completed, reach entirely around the rotunda. It starts out 


with the landing of the Pilgrims, and will continue, scene after scene, | 


until he reaches the Centennial, which finishes the first hundred years of 
the country. This work is pure fresco, and from the floor the figures are 
brought out so remarkably that even experienced persons suppose that 
they are statues. A derrick has been rigged, by which he is carried, every 
day that he is able to work, up to a stationary swinging scaffold. Large 
crowds witness his ascension, and hundreds are at all times, during the 


sessions of Congress, engaged in viewing it. It is with great difficulty | 


that some people can be made to believe or understand that the various 
figures seen above are not real statues. Brumidi has been at work on 
this, probably the last work of his life, for over a year, and it is not yet 
more than one tenth completed. He says, however, that if he has good 


health and is able to work a little every day, he can complete the circle in | 


about two vears. It will be difficult, even if it is possible, in case he dies 


before he gets through, to secure an artist who can do so. ‘The idea is | 
entirely his own, and as he only makes his drawings as he needs them, no | 


one else can complete the work as he intends if he lives long enough. 
Brumidi works on fresh plaster, which is put on the walls as he needs it. 
He uses three colors — white, a kind of pink or red, and black, making 
from these pearls and grays, light and dark, as he needs them for shading. 
Brumidi is, as almost every one knows, an Italian. He is over seventy 
years of age. 





ORDER CONCERNING Patents. — An order has been issued at the Pat- 


ent Office to tue effect that from and after January 1, 1879, letters patent | 


and certificates of registration will be perfected and ready for delivery 
upon the date on which their respective terms will begin to run. Hereto- 
fore patents were signed and bore date of issue two weeks before they were 
completed and ready for delivery. Under the present arrangement the 
patent will be completed and ready for delivery immediately after signing. 
his plan will prevent the inconveniences which have arisen from the 
occasional necessity of withholding a patent after it had been signed, 


through the discovery of good reason for so doing within the two weeks | 
of interval between signature and delivery. The Commissioner of Patents | 
is also arranging to reduce the time between the granting of a patent and | 


its actual issue from two weeks to one. 


Pourtryinc Sewace Water. — The sewage water from Paris, taken 
at the bridge near Asniéres, is said to contain one kilogramme of solid mat- 
ter to the cubic metre, of which amount thirty-seven grammes are nitro- 


genous matter. This water is treated with sulphate of aluminum, whereby | 


all the phosphoric acid, two thirds of the nitrogenous matter, and rather 
more than one half the potassium salts present, are completely precipi- 
tated, and perfectly clear, inodorous water is left, which may be run off 
into the rivers without injuring the purity of their waters. Experiments 
made at Rheims, to determine the value and applicability of various proc- 


esses of treating sewage, show an important advantage in the use of | 


lignite. — New York Sun. 


Statue or Brovcnam. —A statue of Lord Brougham will soon be 
erected at Cannes, in the South of France, and the anniversary of his 
birth will be celebrated with village fétes. Lord Brougham first made 
Cannes a winter resort for English. 


A Bust or Coat. — A Silesian sculptor has enriched the Town Hall of 
Konigshitte with a bust of the Emperor chiselled out of common coal. It | 


is an excellent likeness and well executed. 





| AGricuLturat Lasor in EnGianp. — Up till last Michaelmas the 
average wages of an agricultural laborer in Kent were about two shillings 
and eightpence 1 day. The Farmers’ Association agreed, at that date, to 
give notice to the men that in future they should pay them only two shil- 
| lings and fourpence, or in some cases two shillings and sixpente, a day. 
| As the men naturally did not weleome this announcement, the union 
counselled resistance, and the lock-out is the consequence. Further, upon 
| the men refusing to“iccept this reduction, some of the farmers have given 
them notice to quit the cottages they occupy on their land. In justifica- 
| tion of their conduct the farmers urge the low price of corn, the general 
| depression of agriculture, and the fact that their men are receiving more 
than they did ten years ago, while their (the farmers) position is in every 
| respect worse. And as to the “ evictions ” from their cottages, they argue 
| that if the work they offer is declined, surely they have the right to com- 
| pel the men to leave the cottages erected for the latter’s convenience upon 
| their land. The men, on the other hand, point out that the wages they 
| received were paid by the day; that many days of the weck in the autumn 
| and winter were unfit for agricultural work; that hence their earnings, 
| considering the high prices of commodities in general, were only barely 
| sufficient at the original rate; and that if the corn and hop crops have 
| paid badly, the fruit crops, pastures, and stock have paid well. Again, 
the proposed reduction, they contend, would really make very litile dif- 
ference to the farmers, while to the men the loss of a shilling or eighteen- 
pence from their not too high wages is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. The farmers, however, do not see the force of this argument, and 
| still hold out. There are one or two special features which distinguish 
| this struggle between employers and employed from many others. As I 
| have pointed out before, the union to which the men belong is of a totally 
different character to most of the trades unions in other parts of the coun- 
try. During the eight years of its existence it has done a-wonderful 
| amount of good in many ways. Moreover, the men themselves are far 
superior to the average English agricultural laborer. A Kentish man’s 
range of experience is wider, his knowledge and perhaps his natural in- 
| telligence are greater, than that of, say, an Essex man, and should neither 
side in the present dispute give in, and the “ Kentish colony ” in Canada, 
now talked of, become a reality, the farmers will certainly miss the skill 
of the laborers who may be thus compelled to leave their native land. — 
Letter from England in Toronto Gilole. 


QuicKLIME As A SuspsTiITuTs FoR Biastinc Powper. — The Sc/en- 
tific American says that unslaked lime compressed into cartridyes, or used 
| loosely and well tamped down in the hole, using water or other liquid to 
saturate and expand it, is now proposed for use in fiery coal mines. It is 
claimed that the advantages to be derived from its use are economy in the 
| production of coal; making less slack than by using ordinary blasting 
| powder ; lives of colliers are in less danger; the breaking or shattering of 
| coal back of the charge — which is especially characteristic of the use of 
| gunpowder — is avoided ; and the quality of the atmosphere is rather im- 

proved by its use than otherwise. 


DRAINING THROUGH A NEfcusbor’s Lanp. — An important matter, as 
| affecting the private rights of farmers and land owners, has been started in 
| Indiana. A bill was prepared and indorsed by the Tile Draining Association 
| ata meeting three weeks ago, to be presented to the legislature, providing 
| for the drainage of wet lands. It provides that where it is necessary to 
construct open or other ditches through the lands of another party, in order 
| to drain wet lands, a petition setting forth the facts may be presented to 
the County Commissioners in such county, when that body shall appoint 
viewers. These viewers are required to make an examination of the pro- 
| posed work, and report the propriety of it, benefits and damages, cost, etc. 
| The benefits to be taxed to the land so benefited. The work to be let to 
, the best bidder. 
| New Castie on tue Istanp or Herrenwortu. — King Louis, of Ba- 
varia, it is said. is building on the Island of Herrenworth, in Lake Chiem- 
| see, a castle which will cost $8,000,000, and be the most sumptuous royal 
| residence in Germany. It is to be a reproduction of the Chateau of Ver- 
sailles, with a great central block and two wings; the court will be occupied 
with balustraded terraces, covered with colossal statues of eminent Ba- 
varians ; the gardens, laid out in the French style, are to be ornamented 
with mythological groups of statuary, massive marble seats, and vases of 
| bronze; the famous Tapis Vert of the Orangery is to be reproduced, and 
| the water-works will be on the model of those of Versailles. 


An Impressionist Picture. — The boy whom Mr. Whistler implored, 
after sitting down on a palette, to stand still because there was an exqui- 
site Turner on his breeches, has been outdone by the wooden partitions of 
a drawer, in which for twenty-five years Mr. Calvin Hervey, of Belfast, 
| Me., has kept his tools. The scratching of the implements as they rattled 
| around in the drawer, the action of the oil which mingled with the rust 
| turned green, the dust and grime of a quarter of a century, all combined 
| to paint on these pine board partitions a tolerably good sketch, in dull col- 
| ors, of the ocean with three vessels sailing on its bosom, and in the distance 
| a headland with a lighthouse. Mr. Hervey has had the picture framed in 
| gilt, and it hangs over his repairing bench for inspection. It has not yet 
| occurred to him to call it “ A Coincidence in Dirt,” and ask two hundred 
| guineas for it. — New York World. 


| A Great Bevv. — Tradition assigns to Moscow the ownership of the 
| largest bell in the world, playfully designated “Ivan the Great.” On the 
| 12th inst. a new bell is to be solemnly blessed in the Church of the Re- 
| deemer in the same city, in memory of the emancipation of the Bulgarians. 
This bell is smaller indeed than the monster Ivan, but is still larger than 
any other in the world. When the bell was delivered at the church by the 
contractor who had cast it, he declared its weight to be 1802 puds, or 36,- 
040 kilograms (35 tons 7 cwt. 104 Ibs.). Some members of the committee 
who had charge of the business were not satisfied with the statement of 
the bell founder, and took steps for having the weight of the bell ascer- 
| tained independently. It was found that the actual weight was 6960 kil- 
ograms (6 tons 16 ewt. 80 lbs.) less than what had been stated, which made 
a difference in the price of the bell of 3201 rubles (about £480). 
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